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warily avoided the subject in his own publications.
Moreover, he was now hoping to be appointed to an
office under the Crown, and such a publication would
certainly be prejudicial. Hume argued that these
objections were groundless. "Was Mallet any wise
hurt by his publication of Lord Bolingbroke 1 He
received an office afterwards from the present king,
and Lord Bute, the most prudent man in the world,
and he always justified himself by his sacred regard
to the will of a dead friend." And he reminded
Smith of a saying of Rochefoucauld, that "a wind,
though it extinguishes a candle, blows up a fire." So
he wrote from London at the beginning of May.
However, he agreed to leave the question of publica-
tion entirely to Smith's discretion. "By the little
company I have seen," he added, "I find the town very
full of your book, which meets with general appro-
bation." Soon afterwards Hume changed his mind, and
made Strahan his literary executor, with instructions
to publish the Dialogues within two and a half years.

In July the two friends were again in Edinburgh,
conversing together. Smith was deeply impressed by
the philosophic courage, and even gaiety, with which
the great sceptic faced the approach of death. In
the well-known letter to Strahan,1 that is always
printed with Hume's autobiography, he mentions among
other touching incidents that a certain Colonel Edmond-
stone paid a farewell visit to Hume, but afterwards
could not forbear writing a last letter "applying to
him as to a dying man the beautiful French verses in
which the Abbe Chaulieu, in expectation of his own
death, laments his approaching separation from his
1 Written from Kirkcaldy, INVvember 9, 1776.